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like of It has rarely, if ever, come the way of a tired barrister
fifty-six years old. The destiny of a great man is indeed a
narrow and a fateful path. Upon the man of words, who
might, but for Peter O'Brien, have been a County Court
Judge in Ireland twenty-five years before, and who might,
but for an interview with J. S. Sanders, have been President
of the Divorce Court, there devolved, by the choice of others
and his own consent, a great political task fraught with
danger, and calling for swift and determined action. This
decision, coming as it did so late in his life, meant the parting
of the ways. Had he said " No," a far greater destiny might
have had to be recorded by his biographer, or his career
might have gone forward on conventional lines of the steady
promotion for the party lawyer. But in either event the name
of Carson would have conveyed nothing of the special
prestige and meaning now associated with it.
And yet, before he was wholly absorbed in the cause to
which he had dedicated himself, there was one parting
obligation of a legal nature which he was bound to fulfil.
It is a case which reveals more than any other his advocacy
in its most perfect and powerful form, showing him as a true
and faithful friend, a defender of the weak against the strong,
and as an indomitable fighter against tremendous odds.
For years, as advocate and counsellor, he waged this legal
battle against a great department, with the whole weight
of the Liberal Government of the day against him.
In October 1908, Mr. Martin Archer-Shee, a Roman
Catholic gentleman who had recently retired from the agency
of the Bank of England at Bristol, received a most distressing
letter from Admiralty House concerning his tboy George, a
lad of thirteen who was at that time a cadet at the Naval
College at Osborne. Although George was not particularly
studious, and the authorities at Osborne had made this
known to his father, he had won, in his short life, golden
opinions as a boy of a conspicuously straightforward
character both at home and at Stonyhurst, where he had
recently been at school before entering Osborne. There was
nothing, therefore, to prepare his father for the grievous blow